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Kindest Man Who 
Ever Lived 


The kindest man who ever lived 
was born many years ago. 

Once he went to a wedding. Afterward, 
when the refreshments were being served, 
there were so many more guests than had 
been expected, that the supply of grape 
juice ran low. This kind man knew that 
the hostess would be embarrassed, so quietly 
he told the servers to fill several large pitch- 
ers with water. When they took the water 
out, it was grape juice! How thrilled the 
hostess was when she saw it! 

The man’s name, of course, was Jesus. 
How He did enjoy making people happy! 

One day, not long after the wedding, a 
rich man came to Him and said that his 
son was ill. Jesus told him, “Go on home. 
Your son will live.” When the man arrived 











home he found his son already well. And 


. when the father began asking questions, 


he discovered that it was at the very time 
Jesus had talked to him that his son had 
begun to get better. 

Children loved to be near Him. They 
climbed into His lap or sat around on the 
grass and listened for hours while He told 
them stories—and how He did love to talk 
to them! 

The older people liked to listen to Him, 
too. One day more than five thousand came 
to hear Him speak near the Lake of Gali- 
lee. What He said was so interesting and 
helpful that no one seemed to notice how 
fast time was passing. The crowd even for- 
got about lunch, too, till Jesus stopped 
talking, late in the afternoon. Then they 
suddenly realized they were very hungry. 

Jesus might have said to them, “Hurry 
on home and have a good supper.” But 
He knew they would be happier if they 
could eat right then. So when a little boy 
offered Him his lunch of five buns and two 
fish, Jesus accepted it, broke it in His hands, 
and fed the whole multitude. 

So it was wherever Jesus went. He 
cheered up the discouraged, comforted the 
sad, fed the hungry, and clothed the naked. 

You would think everyone would have 
loved Him. But they didn’t. Cruel men ar- 
rested Him. They stripped the clothes from 
His back and whipped Him. They accused 
Him of all sorts of wicked things He had 
never done. And then they crucified Him. 
They drove nails through His hands and 
His feet, and stood around laughing at Him 
while He died. 

But after He died, Jesus came to life 
again, and He’s living in heaven today, 
still the kindest Man who ever lived. And 
He wants to be kind to you. 

If you’re in trouble, ask Him to help you, 
and He will. If you need assistance with 
your studying, He’ll help make it easier. 
If you have bad habits you need to over- 
come, He’ll help with those, too. 

And if someday you want to thank Him 
for being so kind, just bow your head and 
say, “Thank You, Jesus, for being so good 
to me.” That will make Him wonderfully 
happy. 


Your friend, 


Adloanin Waxirell 
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ONE Sunday night about seven and a half 
years ago, Pastor and Mrs. W. A. Fagal 
stood melting under blazing lights and 
looked for the first time into the eye of a TV 
camera. They surely were frightened, for 
every motion they made, every word they 
spoke, was picked up and flashed into hun- 
dreds of homes in New York. 

Can you imagine what their first pro- 
gram was about? It was the story of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream. Pastor Fagal had asked 
some of the members of his church to help 
him give the program in real story form. 
There also was quartet music, and a short 
sermon to sum up all the points about the 
coming of Jesus. 

Hundreds of people watched, some of 
them seeing Seventh-day Adventist church 
members and an Adventist preacher for the 
first time. They must have liked what they 


saw, for some of them wrote in and asked 
for the Bible course. 

The first family of that first group who 
watched the first program were baptized 
within a few months, and they have been 
working for God ever since. They have 
brought in several other families, and these 
new families are now giving the gospel to 
others. So that first TV story about Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream is still working for God. 

You will be interested to know that the 
children in that first family have grown up 
in the church school. Each one gets his own 
Ingathering goal, and all are looking for- 
ward to becoming missionaries for the Lord. 

But that first program was only the be- 
ginning. Now Faith for Today is seen in 
eighteen countries outside the United 
To page 17 
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Carl and John understand 





their car become 


STUCK IN A 


ste sky was gray and threatening as John 
and Carl sat down to breakfast one Fri- 
day morning. There could be a storm be- 
fore the day was over, and that could be 
serious, for Carl and John were colporteurs 
and might be miles from home when the 
storm struck. 

“I hope it doesn’t get too bad,” John re- 
marked as he gazed out the window at the 
ominous clouds. “I don’t like the sound of 
the wind.” 

“It’s getting stronger all the time,” said 
Carl. “And colder, too. Do you know where 
we are going to stay over the Sabbath?” 

“Well, there are some Adventists living 
about forty miles from here. They have in- 
vited us to stay with them whenever we are 
in the district. But if we are going to get 
there before Sabbath begins, we'll have to 
deliver these books in a hurry!” 

The two young men knelt in prayer, then 
started out. 

Being colporteurs in southern Saskatche- 
wan was usually enjoyable work, but today 
the odds seemed against them. The ground 
was already covered with a blanket of snow 
that was being blown around by the wind. 
Even the old Model-T Ford seemed to be 
against them. It did not want to go. 

“What can be the matter with it?” que- 
ried Carl, as it sputtered to a stop for the 
second time. 

“I’m not much of a mechanic but we'll 
have to see what we can do,” replied John. 

After tinkering around for awhile, and 
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now why God let 


SNOWDRIFT 


with much cranking, the boy finally got the 
car started again. 

By now the wind was whipping the snow 
into large drifts across the frozen, muddy 
roads they were traveling. It became more 
and more difficult to make headway. 

“It looks as though we'll have to push 
our way out of this drift,” said Carl, as the 
car came to a stop in an unusually large 
pile of snow. Heaving and shoving, they 
finally got it out. 

“If we don’t make better time than this, 
we won't get any books delivered,” Johm 
remarked. 

Soon they were in another drift, only this 
time it was much worse. They tried for 
more than an hour to get out, but all the 
shoveling and pushing .they did was to no 
avail. Besides, they reasoned, they would no 
sooner get out than they would be in the 
next drift up ahead, and there would be 
many more after that. They decided to 
abandon the car. 

“We can’t stay here,” Carl said. “We'll 
freeze to death in a storm like this. A per- 
son hardly knows which direction to go, 
though, in the middle of these unsettled 
prairies.” 

They prayed again for help and started 
out in what seemed to be the right direction. 
John, who had been weakened by a long 
sickness, was so played out that Carl thought 
he would have to carry him. However, he 
managed to struggle forward. 

On and on they trudged through the 
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deepening snow. They were chilled to the 
bone, and their hands and feet were grow- 
ing numb. 

“Why does the Lord allow this to happen 
to us, when we are doing His work?” ques- 
tioned John. 

“I don’t know,” replied Carl, “but there 
must be a reason for it.” 

After stumbling along for about five 
miles, they came to the shack of a bachelor. 

“Well, I don’t know that I can keep you 
overnight,” he replied to their inquiries. 
“But I can give you supper.” 

They warmed themselves beside the coal 
stove in the middle of the room. Then they 
eagerly ate the warm meal the man pre- 
pared for them. 

He told them of another bachelor who, he 
thought, would keep them over the week- 
end. He lived four miles from there, and 
since it was getting dark the colporteurs 
decided to start immediately. 

Again they were out in the storm. 

“If that man knew how tired we were 
and how cold it was he wouldn’t have sent 
us out again,” said John. But they went on, 
grateful for the warm food under their belts. 

More tired than ever, they arrived at Mr. 
Thompson’s abode. He was a kind, elderly 
man. 

“Come right in,” he invited. “It’s a pretty 
cold night to be out. Where have you come 











from and what are you doing outside in 
this kind of weather?” 

“We are colporteurs,” they replied. “We 
have been taking orders for books in the 
neighboring district and are delivering 
them today.” 

“But what brings you here? Are you 
walking?” 

“Yes, our car refused to transport us any 
farther,” they replied. 

“What kind of books do you sell?” 

“We are selling a book called The Great 
Controversy. It tells of the spiritual conflict 
between Christ and Satan.” 

With that they proceeded to show the 
man the book and tell him all about it. After 
discussing this book and other things about 
the Seventh-day Adventist religion with 
him, they finally went to bed. 

The next day they spent much time dis- 
cussing the Bible. Mr. Thompson was quite 
interested. To page 17 


Pushing with all their might, Carl and John struggled 
to get the car out of the snow. But after an hour 
of intense effort they were still stuck in the drift. 
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Caught by a Tidal Wave 


By KEITH 


DWARD FARNUM'SS life was a real 

pioneer’s story, down in the South Sea 
Islands. He had lots of struggles against 
difficulties, with plenty of adventure thrown 
in by the way. 

He was hired to be plantation manager 
for a large company that had the lease over 
a whole island. It was his job to supervise 
the harvesting of the coconut palms that 
grew densely there. There were only natives 
on the island, and Edward and his family 
would be cut off from other white people 
for months at a time. 

The island was about ten miles in cir- 
cumference, completely surrounded by a 
coral reef, except for one small opening. 
Approached from the sea, the island looked 
like a flat pancake floating on the water, 
for it was very low, rising only about twelve 
feet from the water. However, it was a 
happy little spot. The natives were congen- 
ial and clean, and there was already some 
sort of house built on the island into which 
Edward and his wife could go when they 
arrived. At least they had been told that 
there was a house there. The previous plan- 
tation supervisor had been living in some- 
thing there. But no one they knew had 
actually seen the place. 

When they arrived at the island, they 
were very disappointed. It was no South Sea 
Island paradise such as they had read about 
in books. It looked like a big mudflat in 
the middle of the ocean, out of which coco- 
nut palms were sprouting. The captain let 
down the skiff to take them ashore. 

Now this was a very ticklish part of the 
business. They had to get through that open- 
ing in the reef, on the crest of a wave. In 
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other words, a wave had to wash them 
through the opening. If they got too close 
in the wrong place, they would be washed 
onto the sharp coral. The idea was to get 
as close as possible, wait until the right 
breaker came along, then row the boat fu- 
riously so that it stayed on the crest of this 
wave. The boat would then be carried 
through the opening in the reef, into the 
calm waters beyond. 

There were several natives in the crew, 
and they were real experts in this sort of 
thing. Carefully they brought the boat close 
in to the reef, but back far enough so that 
the waves would not carry it onto the coral. 
One of the natives had been posted in the 
bow of the boat, and it was his job to 
watch the waves. Every eye was on him 
now. All at once he jerked his arm up in a 
signal, and shouted, “Row! Row!” Every- 
body strained at the oars, and the boat 
seemed to leap from the water. And now the 
boat was riding the wave, and with a rush 
of foam, it surged through the channel into 
the calm waters of the lagoon. 

They had to do that five times before 
everything was landed. Eddie and his wife 
and children went in on the first boat, and 
stood on the beach with their stuff piled all 
around them. As the rest of the things 
came in, they were added to the heap on 
the beach. Between the first and second 
trips, Eddie and his family went and looked 
at their house. They weren’t very happy 
about it. It was all ready to fall down, what 
there was of it. There had once been quite 
a good-sized house, but much of it had 
been taken away, so the natives said. It was 
not a very encouraging way to start, but 














Desperately the family tried to lash themselves 


the Farnums had what it took. With the 
captain, Eddie sent an order for timber to 
build another house. It was to be brought 
next time the ship called. 

Away went the ship, leaving the Farnums 
waving bravely, and no one thought any 
more about them until about three weeks 
later, when the ship ran into the edge of a 
violent cyclone. Fortunately for the boat, it 
was only the edge of the storm that it ran 
into—that was bad enough. But on check- 
ing its direction, the captain found that 
the storm had run clear across the island on 
which Eddie and his family lived. How 
had they fared? 

Not too well! After the ship left, the 
family had kept on carrying their goods up 
into the house, but before they were half 
done, a squall of wind and rain had swept 
down on the island, and a good part of their 
stuff had been soaked. However, they had 
had the foresight to get the really valuable 
things under cover first. Much of what was 
wet was clothing, and they spent most of 
that first night hanging it around the hut 
they called home. I call it a hut, for that is 
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to the branches before the tidal wave struck. 


all it was. Originally there had been a fairly 
good dwelling there, as I said before, but 
timber gets scarce in the islands at times, 
and so bit by bit the house had been dis- 
mantled to supply other needy areas in 
which the company was working. But no 
one realized how much had been taken, 
and the stark fact was that at least two 
thirds of the house had gone, and there was 
really only one room left, plus a shaky 
shanty tacked on at one side, which was 
made from native materials. It was shelter, 
though, and Eddie and his wife made it 
very cozy, and began to make plans for 
their new home that would surely be built. 

And then the cyclone came. The fury of 
the storm nearly crushed the spirit of the 
hardy pioneers. It tumbled thousands of co- 
conuts to the ground prematurely, and 
nearly collapsed their miserable house 
around their ears. The cyclone burst un- 
expectedly upon them while they were 
asleep. There had been a few squalls in 
the afternoon, but nothing to worry about. 
And then in the middle of the night Eddie 
was awakened by the thump, thump, thump 
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of their roof going up and down in the 
shrieking wind. The children were 
awakened, and became panic-stricken at the 
way the house was shaking. 

“Is the place going to fall down, Daddy?” 
wailed one of them through the darkness. 

“Quick!” called Eddie’s wife. “Light the 
lantern! We'll have to get out of here!” 

But try as he would, Eddie could not 
light the lantern. The gale whistled 
through innumerable cracks and openings, 
and blew out his matches as fast as he lit 
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KEEPING CONTROL 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


The man who is not master 

Of his thinking hours will find 
That in life's hurried journey 

He will come along behind 

A lesser man who always 


Disciplines his mind. 
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them. And moment by moment the fury of 
the wind increased, and the thumping of the 
roof became more violent, and there was a 
groaning, tearing sound as though some- 
thing was giving way. In the pitch dark, 
with all this confusion, and the wailing of 
his wife and family dinning in his ears, 
Eddie still struggled to light the lantern. 
Finally, he dragged several blankets over 
a small table, then crawled underneath. In 
this comparatively draft-free location, he at 
last caught the flame to the kerosene wick. 
The cheerful light of the lantern was a tre- 
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mendous lift to the courage of the terrified 
family. 

Well, half an hour went by, and then 
there was a grinding rip as several sheets 
of iron peeled off the roof and went clat- 
tering away on the wings of the wind. Down 
through the open space came the rain. The 
storm was now at its height, and while the 
house shuddered at every gust, it remained 
in one piece, for which the family were 
truly thankful. In a sheltered corner, the 
lantern flickered and danced in the wind, 
and showed the unhappy group huddled, 
wet and shivering, against one of the heav- 
ing walls. 

Morning dawned with the cyclone still 
blustering out the tail-end of its fury, but 
toward nightfall the wind dropped, and the 
rain ceased. Finally, calm reigned. Any- 
thing dry served for bedclothes that night, 
and when the next morning dawned bright 
and sunny, everything was gone through, 
and the wet and damp things were hung 
out to dry. Eddie ruefully surveyed the dam- 
age. What a way to start! 

But he was master of the situation. The 
very next week he began to build a 
new home entirely out of the materials he 
found on the island. He used the wood of 
the two palm trees, the coconut palm and 
the pandanus palm, and also the timbers 
from the old house. The foundations were 
of trimmed blocks of coral, and so were the 
front and back steps. And so, with the help 
of the natives, Eddie built a home from 
native materials that was the talk of even 
the natives themselves, who had been build- 
ing with native materials all their lives 
and were therefore expert in their knowl- 
edge of what could be accomplished with 
them. It was grander and more convenient 
than anything they were in the habit of 
building, and they would invent all sorts 
of excuses to come to the doors and windows, 
that they might take a glimpse. The corner 
posts were of large palm trunks, and timber 
from the old house served for cross mem- 
bers. Walls were made of fan-shaped palm 
leaves laid one on top of another until a 
thick boardlike panel was obtained. Roots 
from the palm trees were used for special 
trim around the windows and doors, and 
the floors were carpeted with woven native 
mats. All the little odds and ends that make 
life comfortable were then set up in the 
house—and the family had a home! Need- 

To page 19 








BEAN THAT HOPS 


By WILLIAM L. WOODALL 


NE of nature’s most interesting per- 

formers is the Mexican jumping bean. 
Dull brown and apparently lifeless, this lit- 
tle bean startles watchers by suddenly 
twitching, turning, and then violently 
lurching itself forward for a distance of an 
inch and a half! 

What makes the Mexican jumping bean 
jump? It jumps because it is full of life! 
This doesn’t mean that it is merely alive 
like any other growing thing. The jumping 
bean is alive for a very different reason. 

To learn the secret, you must know cer- 
tain things. In the early spring, when the 
bean plant begins to blossom, a certain 
moth visits it and lays her eggs in the tender 
seed pods of the blossoms. 
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In the picture above, a bean is cut open and shows 
the larva inside. At the right are several beans, 
one of which is jumping as the larva moves around. 


As a seed pod develops, the egg hatches 
into a larva that is about a quarter of an 
inch long. This larva grows with the bean, 
eating up the inside while it is developing. 
Sometimes the larva grows faster than the 
bean and it has to eat out a large place to 
live or be squeezed to death. The more the 
larva eats, the more room it has to move 
around in. And also the more it eats the 
stronger it gets. So for a while there is a 
race between larva and bean. 

By about the first of June the larva has 
eaten the entire inside of the bean away, 
and all that is left is the hard outer shell. 
It is then that these interesting beans are 
gathered and sold as souvenirs to tourists 
and as toys to the little boys and girls of 
Mexico. But not only are the boys and girls 
interested in them. Grownups like them, too, 
and when they find time lagging on their 
hands they have jumping-bean races! 

The period of jumping lasts from June 

To page 17 
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OOK, Mother! Look out the window! 

Albert has found something!” Merle’s 
urgent words seemed to be coming from the 
dining room. 

Mrs. Bascom was busy peeling potatoes 
for supper just then, and the red-and-white 
clock on the kitchen wall told her plainly 
that she must hurry and get them on the 
stove. But the excited voice of her eleven- 
year-old son kept calling, “Look! Look!” 
until she was so curious she just had to see 
what was happening outside. Quickly she 
dried her hands and pulled back the ruffled 
curtains above the sink and peered out. 
There, striding down the sandy path lead- 
ing to the back yard, came her other boy 
just as fast as he possibly could without 
actually running. And in front of him he 
was holding his hands carefully cupped to- 
gether as if they carried something very 
precious. 

“I’m sure I can’t guess what it might be, 
Merle,” she said with real interest. “But you 
run see, why don’t you? I must move fast 
if I am to have supper ready for your father 
by the time he gets home from work.” 

By this time Merle’s curiosity had the best 
of him anyway, and he went bounding out 
to investigate the new surprise. 

Although she kept her hands flying at 
tasks in the kitchen, Mother Bascom’s 
thoughts were out with her boys, who were 
chattering excitedly on the lawn. Once 
when she glanced out again she saw a ball 
of white down in Albert’s hands and Merle 
rubbing one finger over it lightly. “Oh, 
dear,” she sighed half aloud, “what has that 
boy brought home this time?” Without 
half trying she could remember a long list 
of rats, squirrels, rabbits, and other creatures 
that he had managed to befriend in his 
thirteen years. “There is just no guessing 
what it might be this time,” she laughed to 
herself. “But I’m going to find out.” 

The boys, both talking at the same time, 
turned to greet her with pleadings and ex- 
clamations: 

“Just touch it, Mom, and see. It’s so soft!” 

“Please, Mother, may we keep him? 
Please!” Fondly, Albert looked down at the 
quivering heap of feathers in his hands. 

“But what is it, son?” Mother wanted to 
know. “Do you have any idea?” 

“Of course I do!” the boy assured her. He 
made it his business to learn everything he 
possibly could about the little animals he 
could find near home. “It’s a baby great 
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Snowy looking wise enough to merit his nickname. 


horned owl. See where it’s going to have 
two little tufts of feathers, or horns, sticking 
up here on its head? And it will be so much 
fun to watch it grow. Please, Mother!” Al- 
bert’s wistful tone pleaded no more elo- 
quently than did his eyes. 

Mrs. Bascom smiled down at the boys’ 
eager faces, but she still didn’t say Yes. Not 
very long ago she had read a magazine arti- 
cle about great horned owls that said they 




















Wise Old Snowy 


By MERLE BASCOM 


depended on chickens, if they could get 
them, for their food. Then too she had 
learned another thing about them. “How 
could it get enough food?” she asked the 
boys. “I read that the horned owls are big 
eaters. And this one wouldn't be able to get 
out and hunt for prey, even after it got old 
enough, because you would have to build a 
cage for it so it wouldn’t fly. away and so 
that it wouldn’t get our chickens.” 

“We can find plenty of food for him.” 

“It won't be hard to make him a good 
cage. He won't get out to catch a single 
chicken.” The boys in their eagerness were 
all promises. They would have been willing 
to promise almost anything just so they 
could have this comical-looking ball of 
feathers for their own. They had never had 
a pet like it before. 

Finally their mother consented to their 
keeping the baby owl on one—no, two— 
conditions: They must build a comfortable 
cage for him; and, most important of all— 
for the owl’s sake, anyway—they must keep 
him well fed. 

Gladly the boys consented to both re- 
sponsibilities. “And anything else he needs 
done for him,” they threw in for good 
measure. 

Little did the two know what they were 
getting into. The little owl turned out to 
have an appetite twice as big as himself! 

Mother disappeared into the kitchen; 
and the boys hurried around gathering to- 
gether the things they would need to make 
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a bed and a shelter. It did not take them 
long to eat their evening meal that night, for 
they were in a hurry to get back to the new 
pet. The thing that took longest was to fi- 
nally break away and leave the little fellow 
out in the shed by himself. 

When the boys came into the house, their 
father looked up from his evening paper. 
“What has the latest member of the family 
been named?” he asked with a chuckle. 

“We don’t have a name for him yet, Dad,” 
Albert admitted, “but we ought to get one 
right away.” 

Mother suggested that they call him Ti- 
ger, because in the article that she had read 
about great horned owls, “tiger of the air” 
was the term used to describe them. But that 
soft fluff of feathers didn’t look as if it 
would ever be fierce enough for a name like 
that. 

“Why don’t you call him Snowy?” Dad 
finally asked. “After all he does look like 
a ball of snow.” 

“That name fits him perfectly!” exclaimed 
Albert. “Don’t you think so, Merle?” 

“Yes, I do,” Merle agreed. “It surely did 
look as if you were bringing home a hand- 
ful of snow this afternoon.” 

“I think I can get a good night’s rest now 
that we have our new pet named already,” 
declared Albert. 

Bright and early the next morning the 
boys were up and hurrying around to finish 
their chores so they could start finding food 
for the owl, who was beginning to make it 
clear that he wanted breakfast on time. 

In a few days Snowy had almost doubled 
in size, and oh, how he did eat those mice 

To page 18 
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CHAPTER FOUR 








TRAP FOR THE NEW TEACHER 


















The SECRET of HIS PR 
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What Happened Before: Jala and Toga, the son of 
Chief Mandias of Pahit village, had gone down from 
the mountains to Padang, by the sea, and had heard a 
white man preaching —— new teachings. They 
had enjoyed it so much they hurried back home and 
asked ief Mandias to send for a teacher to come to 
Pahit village. Mandias told Nee-pah, one of his coun- 
selors, to go with Jala to roy mw and get a teacher. 
Angrily, Nee-pah refused. So Mandias went with Jala. 
Before he left he told the villagers to build a house for 
- new teacher. Building proceeded quickly. Then 
hoo found —, ones was being built on ground that 
been cursed 
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, gong the chief and Jala had left the vil- 
lage just before the time of harvest there 
was a great deal of work to do. In only a 
few days the new house was finished and 
stood ready for the teachers. It looked nice 
enough. Persigi even built a clay cooking 
stove in the kitchen. Both Nee-pah and Per- 
sigi were excellent builders. 

Toga looked at the place with pride. He 
wondered whether the teacher would come 
alone. Would he have a wife? Would he 
have any children? He stood in the door 
of the new house and looked at the big 
room. Would the people of Pahit village sit 
in this room and listen to the teaching and 
sing the songs of God? He felt sure they 
would and it thrilled his heart. 

The only thing that troubled him was 
the curse of the long-dead witchman that 
pronounced death on anyone who slept on 
this spot. Why, oh, why had Jala and his 
father chosen such a place? 

“You shall go with me to the rice field 
this morning and we will see whether any of 
it is ready for harvesting,” Toga’s mother 
said the day after the house was completed. 

Toga knew that the harvest would be 
good. The ripe rice had fat, heavy heads. 

“Mother,” Toga began when they had left 
the village and were hurrying along the nar- 
row green path between the rice fields, 
“Mother, why did my father and Uncle Jala 
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The rice was all harvested, and the young maidens 
brought it home, singing and laughing as they came. 





choose that cursed placed for the teacher's 
house?” 

“Your father has never seen the little 
white teacher in Padang. He has never 
heard the magic words. He is as eager for 
the new teacher to come here as Jala is; but 
he wants to be sure that it is real and true. 
If the magic is strong enough to live in that 
house—well, then your father, the chief, will 
accept it.” 

“And suppose the magic is not strong 
enough?” Toga felt shivers running up and 
down his back. It was going to be a hard 
test. The teacher would have no choice. He 
would go into the house and sleep there 
without knowing. Was that fair? Would the 
magic of God work for His people even if 
they didn’t know they were in danger? 

His mother chewed on her wad of betel 
nut and thought for a minute before she 
answered his question. “If their magic is 
not that strong—well, we won't get our old 
customs upset or waste any time. We shall 
know at once.” 

Toga was shocked. He recalled the small 
hand of the little white teacher as it rested 
on the neck of the horse the snake had bit- 
ten. He remembered the teaching about 
the leaves on the tree. He felt again the 
deep peace and happiness as he sat among 
the worshipers in the teacher’s garden on 
God's holy day. The magic must be true. It 
must be real. He tried to shrug off his fears. 

“Do you think that is why Nee-pah has 
been eager to help with the house?” Toga 
asked his mother. 
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“I suppose so. He doesn’t believe the 
story Jala brought. He doesn’t believe that 
such things happened in Padang. He thinks 
you were both deceived. He wants to have 
the whole thing over with as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Such cruelty was astounding, but Toga 
could understand it. If this new teaching 
was all a trick, well, he wouldn’t want to 
protect the teacher himself. It would be a 
sad surprise, but 

They had reached their own rice fields. 
They were separated by little dikes, and 
the water had been drained from them for 
several days. The rice stood tall and yellow 
except in some places where it was excep- 
tionally heavy and had fallen of its own 
weight. Toga’s mother was pressing in 
among the tall thick stalks and breaking off 
some of the yellow heads to test it. 

After they finished examining the several 
small fields they decided that some of it was 
ripe enough to begin harvesting. They 
would begin with that and by the time they 
finished, the other fields would be ready. 

From that day until the harvest was over, 
everyone worked hard to gather the grain. 
There was no danger of the chief's gardens 
or rice field or house being neglected while 
he was away. His family were hard working 
and faithful. They knew how to take care 
of what they had. 

Persigi helped Jala’s wife with her har- 
vesting, and when Toga had done with their 
own fields he helped her too. Persigi kept 
a watchful eye on everything and saw that 
everyone gathered in their rice. 

Finally came the evening when the girls 
of Pahit village brought in the rice. It was 
a lovely sight. The rice had been threshed 
in the field and the unhusked padi packed 
into woven grass bags. All the young maid- 
ens of the village went to bring it in. The 
girls made trip after trip to the fields and 
came back with their precious cargo. As 
more and more of the precious harvest was 
deposited safely in the storerooms of the 
village the people's joy rose. At last with 
singing and rejoicing the last bags were 
brought in just at sundown. The beautiful 
girls with their rosy cheeks and shining 
black hair made a lovely picture as they 
hurried into the village with the last of the 
rice. 

Everyone in Pahit village was out of 
doors watching this—the most gratifying 
sight of the whole year. Another harvest 
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was raised and safely stored. Now they 
would have food for another year. 

It was at this time of the year that the 
young men gave special thought to which 
girls were most diligent and cheerful. The 
whole place took on a gala aspect. 

The following day some of the new rice 
was beaten out. There is nothing so sweet 
as the red rice of the Sumatra mountains 
when it is freshly harvested and newly 
beaten out. This was feasting time. Istri- 
Rajah made omping, a flaked confection 
made from rice that was a trifle green and 
soft. There was always some of this and it 
was made into omping. 

Although the chief was away, Nee-pah 
and Persigi promised the people a feast. 
Everyone had worked hard to build the new 
house for the teacher according to orders 
from Chief Mandias. Now they were done 
with harvest. No one knew how much 
longer the two men might be gone on the 
Singapore trip. They had been away a 
month already. It might well be another 
month before they returned. The day was 
fixed for the feast and all the people helped 
to make things ready. 

“I will give the buffalo,’ Nee-pah said. 

“And I will give the palm wine,” Persigi 
promised. 

The village women beat out rice for the 
feast. They killed and cooked chickens. 
They made sweet rice cakes. They fried 
bananas and sweet potatoes. Pahit village 
was filled with preparation. 

Toga helped Persigi build the platform 
for the buffalo. 

“Why do we always make a platform for 
the buffalo?” Toga asked the old man as 
they worked. 

“In the old days when our people ate hu- 
man flesh the person who was to be killed 
and eaten was always put on a platform 
like this, decorated with flowers and palm 
leaves.” Persigi looked up from his work. 
“Then the old men of the village sat around 
in judgment and gave the signal for the 
executioner to kill the man.” 

Toga shuddered. “It doesn’t seem possible 
that such things really happened in the old 
days,” he said. 

“Well, you watch when the buffalo is 
killed tomorrow and just think to yourself 
that a hundred years ago that would have 
been a man on that platform. Then you will 
see in your mind just how it was.” The old 
man went on with his work. 
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Toga was not satisfied. “Why do they still 
want to keep up the custom of the plat- 
form? Why can’t they just butcher the buf- 
falo down by the river as they do on market 
days?” 

Persigi answered with patience. “I sup- 
pose that when the Dutch Government put 
a stop to eating human flesh the old men of 
the villages didn’t like it; but of course they 
couldn't disobey the government. The sol- 
diers would come if they did.” 

“So they just substituted a buffalo for the 
person who would otherwise have been 
killed and eaten?” Toga asked. 

“Yes, I guess that’s about the way of it.” 
Persigi looked at the boy. “Why is it so im- 
portant to you?” 

Then Toga stood up and faced his friend. 
“This is part of our Aadat isn’t it, our old 
customs?” 

“Why of course,” Persigi looked surprised 
at such a foolish question. 

Toga’s voice was deadly serious. “Do you 
suppose a lot of our adat is as foolish and 
senseless as this?” 

“I never thought about it,” the old man 
admitted. “I suppose a lot of it is stupid 


and meaningless. I just never thought about 
it.” 

“Well, we had better think about it a lot,” 
Toga insisted. “This new teaching is com- 
ing to our village and there is going to be 
war between the Aadat and the new magic. 
We can see that. This is the reason Nee-pah 
is afraid to have it come. This is why my 
father and Jala wanted the teacher’s house 
built by the river on that cursed ground.” 

“Some of the hadat is good.” Persigi 
scratched his head and made his grisled hair 
stand up all over his head. “I guess no one 
thinks much about where it came from or 
why we do it. It’s been done for such a long 
time everyone thinks it must be right.” 

“Well, I'm going to find out the reasons 
for it.” Toga scratched up his own hair with 
an excited gesture. “If there isn’t some good 
and sensible reason behind the /adat it’s no 
good so far as I’m concerned.” 

Persigi looked at his young friend with a 
curious expression on his wrinkled face. 
“You may be running into trouble,” he re- 
marked. 

They went on with their work and fin- 
ished the platform. It stood about two feet 
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off the ground. They brought the fronds of 
palms and decorated the platform with 
flowers and ferns to make it beautiful. 

The next day the feast began. All the 
people were dressed in their finest clothes. 

The women wakened at dawn and the 
fragrance of chicken curry and other delec- 
table dishes floated through every house and 
out into the paths that ran between the huts 
of Pahit village. 

It was still early when the elders of the 
village took their places about the platform 
where the buffalo had been tied. The crea- 
ture was a fat, black animal from Nee-pah’s 
herd. 

Toga saw the girls place wreaths of flow- 
ers on the buffalo’s horns. He listened to 
the mumbled words of the old men as they 
sat in judgment on the buffalo and decreed 
that he must die. He saw Nee-pah raise the 
sharp knife and cut the creature's throat. 

For the first time Toga felt disgusted by 
the sight. There was something horrible 
about it all, now that he understood it to be 
a cherished old custom handed down from 
cannibal days. 

He walked away and went to the new 
house. He opened the front door and stood 
in the big room. Did the great God whom 
the white teacher worshiped know about 
this house and this room? 

In the quiet emptiness there was a sense 
of something—some presence. Could it be 
that God was here before His teacher? The 
thought thrilled the boy until the thought 
of what might be in this room overwhelmed 
him with awe, and he went out, closing the 
door softly behind him. But his heart was 
comforted and he went back to the feast. 

The women were cutting up buffalo meat 
and getting it ready to boil in great earthen 
pots and iron kettles. They built fires out of 
doors and tended the pots so carefully that 
in a few minutes the steaming kettles gave 
off the savory smell of boiling meat. 

At the feast everyone ate a lot and drank 
palm wine. There were some visitors also, 
who had come from a village deep in a 
mountain valley below Pahit village. They 
had heard news, they said, of a new teacher 
with powerful magic who had come to Pahit 
village. They came to see the new teacher 
and to ask for medicine. There was sickness 
in their village they said, a sickness of the 
children. “We have brought one of them 
for the medicine man to cure,” they said 
hopefully. 
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Everyone crowded around and looked with 
pity at the little fellow. He seemed to 
have a fever and coughed a great deal. His 
eyes and mouth were sore and his skin 
looked queer. 

Since Jala was away Nee-pah invited the 
strangers to his house for the night. Persigi 
explained that the new teacher had not yet 
come and there was no certainty about the 
time of his arrival. So the men decided to 
return to their own village the following 
morning. 

Istri-Rajah was the only person in Pahit 
village who felt uneasy about the visitors 
with the sick child. After they had gone she 
talked to Toga about it. “That is a very bad 
sickness,” she said. “I saw that kind of sick- 
ness among the children of my father’s vil- 
lage long ago when I was a girl. Many of 
them died.” 

“Well, don’t worry, Mother,” Toga com- 
forted her. “Pretty soon the teacher will 
come, and then we may be able to help peo- 
ple with sickness like that. They are gone 
now. The little boy looked like a strong 
fellow. He will probably be all right.” 

They did not mention it again. 

Everyone was tired after the feast, and 
for several days they rested and sat about 
talking more and more about the teacher 
and when he would come and what he 
would look like and what he would do. 

Nee-pah decided to go into Sipirok to 
look for some goats. He said that he had 
news of some very fine goats to be had at 
the big market there. 

When he had left, Persigi and Toga de- 
cided to clean up a little around the new 
house. They gathered up the rubbish left 
from building and the place looked much 
neater. When they walked home at sun- 
down they saw Nee-pah hurrying into the 
village. It was unheard of for a man to go 
into Sipirok and come back the same day. 
They ran to meet him. His face was full of 
excitement. 


“They come! They come!” he shouted. 
People came running from their houses and 
gathered around him. 

“There is news of the chief and Jala!” he 
puffed and gasped. 

“Are they coming?” the people looked 
down the road. Toga looked. He could see 
nothing. 

“They are already in Sipirok!” Nee-pah 
was almost too excited to talk. 

(To be continued) 





Bean That Hops 
From page 9 


through September. When the larva has 
eaten all there is to eat of the bean, it de- 
cides it might just as well take a nap. But 
before going to sleep the larva must make a 
cocoon. It is the process of spinning the 
cocoon that gives the Mexican jumping 
bean its activity. 

The motion of the larva in spinning the 
cocoon makes the entire bean move. The 
greater the activity, the more violent the 
bean wiggles or jumps. 

June is the best month for playing with 
jumping beans, for it is then that the larvae 
are first beginning to spin their cocoon. 
Sometimes this activity continues until Oc- 
tober. Then in October the larvae go into 
hibernation, their long winter’s nap. 

By the following spring, if the bean is 
still in Mexico, the larvae have developed 
into moths. Each one gnaws its way out of 
the cocoon and through the harder outer 
shell and emerges into the Mexican spring- 
time. Then begins the life cycle all over 
again—the laying of the eggs and hatching 
of the larvae, the jumping period as the co- 
coons are woven, and the going to sleep. 

The jumping-bean industry is a busy one 
in Mexico. People gather the beans and sell 
them in large quantities. 

These beans give the appearance of being 
magic, but we know now, of course, that 
there is nothing magical about them. They 
are just another one of nature’s many in- 
teresting side lights. If you ever come into 
possession of some of these beans, you will 
be able to mystify your friends. But you will 
know the secret! 





Stuck in a Snowdrift 
From page 5 


On Sunday morning one of the neighbors 
phoned Mr. Thompson. “Can you come to 
the Sunday service at my place today?” he 
asked. 

“I have two visitors staying with me. Shall 
I bring them along?” 

“Yes.” 

After the Sunday service was over, Mr. 
Thompson asked some questions about the 
seventh-day Sabbath. The two colporteurs 
had previously decided not to mention the 


Sabbath, lest it hinder their book sales. 
They thought it was more important to get 
the books in the homes first. However, since 
the matter had been brought up, they went 
ahead and gave a study on all the Sunday 
texts in the Bible. 

After they had finished, one man _ tre- 
marked, “It looks as though we have no 
basis at all for Sunday observance.” 

“I have asked different people before 
why we keep Sunday,” said another member. 
“After all, the calendar says Saturday is the 
seventh day. I never got a satisfactory an- 
swer till now. Where can we get a minister 
to tell us more about this new message?” 

Carl then gave them the address of the 
conference office at Saskatoon, Canada. One 
of the interested folks wrote to the office 
and asked that a minister be sent to teach 
them. 

Soon one was sent and he conducted an 
effort in that district. As a result, nine adults 
were: won to the Advent message. 

When Carl and John heard of this suc- 
cess, they felt well repaid for their hard- 
ships. They were reminded that God always 
leads us in the way He sees best, even 
though we may not understand at the time 
what good can come from it. 





Powerful Seven-year-old 
From page 3 


States. Altogether, 150 TV stations send out 
the program each week. (If it is not yet 
seen in your area, write a letter to your TV 
station and ask that it be shown regularly.) 

Because the telecast is made up of quar- 
tet singing, a story, and a short sermon, 
whole families, children and all, like to 
watch. In fact, many letters come to the 
Faith for Today office, Box 8, New York 8, 
written by Junior-age boys and girls. Some 
ask for prayer for themselves, some ask for 
prayer that their parents will become Chris- 
tians, and many ask for the Junior Bible 
course, “Adventures in the Holy Bible.” 

Won't you say a prayer in your heart for 
this lonely Junior? He says, “I’m not a 
Christian. My mother was, but she is dead 
now. I would like for you to help me if 
possible, and if I’m not too much trouble. I 
look for your TV programs and enjoy them 
very much.” 

Juniors believe in sharing, too. Here’s a 
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letter from one who sacrificed very much 
for the telecast. “Your programs and lessons 
have helped me so much. I am sending my 
allowance to help the program.” 

Here's a Junior with a heavy heart. Maybe 
you will pray for him, too. He asks, “Please 
pray that my father and my mother will 
stop drinking so that we can have a happy 
home again.” 

We surely do thank all the Juniors who 
have shared their Junior Guides with the 
TV boys and girls. May you become real 
missionaries in your home towns and cities. 

Try to enroll at least ten new Juniors 
this week in the Junior Bible course. You 
will be helping to bring Jesus quickly back 
to this earth to save His people. I am sure 
that is your aim, even as it is the aim of that 
powerful seven-year-old, the Faith for To- 
day telecast. 





Wise Old Snowy 
From page 11 


the boys brought him! It was almost a full 
time job now to find enough food to keep 
him satisfied. Something just must be done, 
the boys finally decided, in order to supply 
Snowy'’s growing demand. Mother  sug- 
gested that they try feeding him the scraps 
that were left from the table, but she never 
made that mistake twice. The family said 
they didn’t know whether offering their 
left-overs insulted Snowy or what happened, 
but they believed their pet would rather 
have starved to death than eat those scraps! 

Then one day it dawned on Albert that 
maybe Snowy would eat snakes, and the 
search began. A few days later he found one, 
which he killed and took over to the owl’s 
cage. No one had to wait long to find out 
what Snowy would do; for almost as soon 
as the snake was shoved into the cage the 
owl was on it with both feet. Now a new 
treat had been added to the pet’s menu, 
and snakes had just better “lie low”! 

One evening as Mr. Bascom was gather- 
ing the eggs, over by a hen’s nest he saw a 
big king snake with a bulge exactly the size 
of an egg about midway down his length. He 
didn’t usually destroy king snakes, for they 
killed poisonous snakes, but this egg thief 
would have to die. 

“Bring me a hoe, Albert,” he called over 
his shoulder, and soon the snake was dead— 
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or surely seemed so anyway—and, dangling 
on the hoe handle, it was carried to the cage 
to be a meal for the ever-hungry Snowy. 
The so-called wise old owl wasn’t so wise 
this time, for he fell right into the snake's 
trap. The second the owl lit on the snake, 
things began to happen fast. With a very 
much “alive” flip, the king snake began 
wrapping its tail around the owl's neck, and 
poor Snowy was almost dead before Albert 
could get the cage open to free him. 

A couple of days later the boys noticed 
that Snowy still hadn't eaten the king snake, 
even though it was as dead as could be now. 

“He probably remembers his unhappy 
experience. with that old fellow,” Merle 
reasoned. “We had better go find him a dif- 
ferent one.” 

So the next day when Albert brought 
Snowy another snake, he took the king 
snake out and carried it off to bury it. 

“Maybe Snowy is sick,” Merle told his 
brother, who was returning to the cage. “Or 
else he has decided not to have anything to 
do with snakes anymore. All he does is sit 
on his perch and blink his eyes at the snake 
as if to say, ‘You can’t fool me again, old 
fellow. I'm not going to fall into your trap 
a second time!’” 

That evening the boys told their parents 
how Snowy had been acting toward snakes 
since his experience with the king snake. 

“Well,” said Father, “I guess the old owl 
turned out to be pretty wise after all.” 


“Yes,” Mother agreed. “He must come by 
his title honestly. We human beings don’t 
always learn our lessons from just one ex- 
perience. When we get caught in the traps 
that the old serpent the devil sets for us, 
we think we must try again, and we only get 
ourselves into more trouble.” 

Now that Snowy was quite tame and also 
becoming a problem to feed because of his 
experience with the king snake, the family 
decided to turn him loose in their yard. 

The old owl enjoyed his freedom very 
much. He seemed to be able to find enough 
food around the place to keep himself satis- 
fied. But as the summer days began to fade 
away and cooler ones came to take their 
place, Snowy began to find food more 
scarce. 

Before any of the Bascoms gave a thought 
to the problems the change in the weather 
might bring, chicks began to disappear from 
the coops. And it didn’t take too long to dis- 
cover the guilty culprit—their own Snowy, 








the blinking owl! Now that he had been 
given his freedom so long, recaging him 
seemed cruel and out of the question. But 
nothing could break him of the habit of 
catching his favorite food, chickens—not 
only the Bascoms’, but those of the neigh- 
bors too. 

After a family council one night, Albert 
and Merle knew what must be done about 
their beloved pet. The next morning two 
forlorn looking lads rode back with their 
dad from carrying Snowy off to a heavily 
wooded section several miles from home. 

“Don't worry,” Merle tried to comfort 
his brother. “He’s a wise old fellow. He'll 
make it for himself all right.” 

“Sure, I know. He'll make it,” Albert 
repeated mechanically, then added more 
brightly, “Well, I'll always think I was the 
wise one for finding such an interesting pet. 
Good old Snowy!” 


Caught by a Tidal Wave 
From page 8 


less to say, the roof was set on especially 
well, with strength to withstand the next 
cyclone that might come along. 

It was a wonderful example in resource- 
fulness, and the good man hoped he would 
receive no more major setbacks now. Surely 
he had already had his fair share. However, 
that was the year of the earthquake and 
the tidal wave, and you might like to guess 
where the path of the, tidal wave lay? Yes, 
directly across Eddie's island! 

Well, he got his house built, and at the 
same time he carried on his job in such a 
way that his superiors were more than 
pleased, especially since it looked as though 
a bumper crop was coming along on the 
island. The cyclone had knocked down quite 
a few nuts, but the trees had recovered amaz- 
ingly well, and things looked promising. 

Time went by. Everything was doing fine. 
And then it happened! Eddie was writing 
at his desk one day, when suddenly the table 
seemed to quiver a little. Then the house 
began to rock slowly on its foundations, 
like a ship on a rolling sea. Everyone cried 
out in terror, and rushed out into the open 
air, where they saw a stranger and even 
more alarming sight. Every coconut tree 
was shaking slowly, and dancing up and 
down. A few moments went by, and the 


shaking stopped. The frightened people on 
the island were all wishing that this was the 
last of it, but it was not. After a pause, 
there came an explosive roar under their 
feet like all of a battleship’s guns going off 
at once. Once, twice, three times the noise 
roared out, each time louder than the last, 
and with each bang the island shuddered 
and quivered to its very foundations. 

Eddie noticed the pigs. They were all 
standing stock still, and now their hair was 
bristled up on the back of their necks, and 
their eyes were rolled back. They were ter- 
rified. There was reason for man and beast 
to be terrified that day, and the next thing 
that happened made Eddie’s blood run cold. 
What had happened to the roar of the 
ocean on the reef, the noise of the waves 
on the shore? 

Eddie looked at the reef, and his jaw 
dropped as he saw that the ocean was re- 
treating from all around the island! The 
surf disappeared from the reef, and the 
water drained out of the lagoon. Back, back, 
back it went, exposing the ocean floor for 
a quarter of a mile around the island, and 
leaving thousands of fish flipping helplessly. 

And then a group of panic-stricken 
natives came running up to the house, cry- 
ing out the alarm, and pointing to the sea. 

“Great wave, he come! Quick, master! 
You come along high part of island, to big 
trees!” Eddie anxiously peered out to sea, 
following their pointing fingers. Sure 
enough, there was a dark line on the hori- 
zon. A tidal wave was coming! 

“Bring rope to big trees! We tie every- 
body to big trees! Quick, master, quick!” 
Right in the center of the island, at the 
highest point, there were a dozen or so 
big trees, not palm trees, and deeply rooted. 
These were the ones the natives were talk- 
ing about. 

Eddie realized the wisdom of the natives’ 
words, and he and his family gathered up 
several coils of rope and made for the high- 
est part of the island. You will remember 
that the island stood only twelve feet out of 
the water. The hope in every heart was 
that the tidal wave would not be greater 
than the height of the island. 

Eddie and his family and all the natives 
on the island ran madly to the trees. Soon 
everybody was tied onto the highest 
branches possible. The choice of tree was 
very wise. It would have been useless to 
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V—The Laborers in the Vineyard 


(FEBRUARY 1) 


MeEMoRY VERSE: “By grace are ye _ saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves: it 
is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man 
should boast” (Ephesians 2:8, 9). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable of the laborers in the vine- 
yard as told in Matthew 20:1-16. Go over the 
memory verse slowly three or four times. How 
does this verse answer the question? Can we 
earn salvation by the things we do? 


SUNDAY 


The Question the Rich Young Ruler Asked 


Open your Bible to Matthew 19. 

One day Jesus was approached by a young 
man who had stood attentively among His lis- 
teners. He wanted to be counted good. Read the 
question he asked Him, in verse 16. 

Luke calls him a ruler (Luke 18:18), so he 
is usually called the rich young ruler. 

Jesus replied to him by telling him, “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments,” 
and by mentioning some of them. What did the 
young man say about the commandments, and 
what new question did he ask? Verse 20. 

This young man was very wealthy, and he 
loved his possessions. He was not ready for 
the answer Jesus gave him. What was Jesus’ 
reply? Verse 21. 

Jesus had held out to him the promise of 
treasure in heaven, but the young man preferred 
to have his treasure on earth. “He went away 
sorrowful,” we are told, “for he had great pos- 
sessions.” 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 392, par. 2; p. 393, pars. 1, 2. 

TuinK! When you are told that you need to 
do something you do not want to do, do you 
react like the rich young ruler? 

Pray to be ready to receive correction when 
you need it. 


MONDAY 


Peter's Question 
Open your Bible to Matthew 19. 
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As the disciples watched the disappointed 
young man walk away, Jesus made a remark 
that startled them. What was the remark? 
Verses 23 and 24. 

As it is impossible for a camel to walk through 
the eye of a needle, so it is impossible for any- 
one who trusts in riches to pass through the gate 
to heaven. This surprised Christ’s listeners some- 
what, for the Jews taught that riches were a 
sign of God’s approval. 

Peter began thinking how he and his brother 
and the others had left their businesses to follow 
Jesus. They had sacrificed a lot, he thought. 
What would they get out of this? What question 
did he ask Jesus? Find it in verse 27. 

Jesus could not promise them wealth in their 
earthly life, nor fame nor power nor position. 
Read what He promised them, and all who make 
sacrifices for His sake, in verses 28 and 29. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 393, par. 3; pp. 394, 395. 

THINK! Do you think it a privilege to serve 
Jesus? 

Pray to look on service for Christ as a bless- 
ing and privilege. 


TUESDAY 
The Householder’s Agreement 


Open your Bible to Matthew 20. 

To show the disciples that we are not to work 
only for the reward but also because of our love 
for Jesus and our gratitude for His salvation, 
Jesus told a parable. 

He told about a certain householder who owned 
a vineyard. The time came when the grapes were 
ripe and ready for picking. He needed men to 
pick them right away, before they became over- 
ripe. Early in the morning he went to the market 
place to hire some men. Read the bargain he 
made with them, in verse 2. 

Perhaps they were slow in their work, at any 
rate the owner of the vineyard could see that 
he would need more help to get all the grapes 
in before night. So three hours later he again 
went to the market place and looked for more 
laborers. Read what he told them, in verse 4. 

Even they were not enough, so when noon 





re. 


came he hired more men. Again in the middle 
of the afternoon he went out to get some more 
men for the work. At the eleventh hour (five 
in the afternoon) the work was not yet done, 
so he went to the market and found men still 
standing around. He spoke to them and asked 
them why they were standing idle. They told 
him that they had not been hired. Read in verse 
7 what he told them as he hired them to finish 
the work in the vineyard. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 396, pars. 2, 3. 

Tuink! Are you ready, waiting to do the work 
of Jesus in His vineyard? 

Pray to be a willing worker, not looking for 
a reward. 


WEDNESDAY 


Paying the Laborers 


Open your Bible to Matthew 20. 

For an hour these men worked feverishly to 
help finish the work in the vineyard. When it 
got dark and the day was over, the lord of the 
vineyard told his steward to pay the men, begin- 
ning with those who had come in last. Verse 9 
will tell you how much they received. 

Lining up behind these latecomers, those who 
had been hired earlier in the day looked on 
with surprise. Why, these men who had only 
worked for an hour were being given as much 
as they were promised! It just wasn’t fair! When 
it came their turn to get their pay, they were 
given the same amount as the others. Read in 
verse 12 what they said. 

They determined to go to the lord of the 
vineyard and argue with him about the unfair- 
ness, and ask why he had given them only as 
much as he gave the others. 

Quietly the master reminded them that they 
had been happy enough in the morning to ac- 
cept his terms—a penny for a day’s work. Read 
what he said, in verse 13. 

If these laborers had not seen what the others 
received, they would have gone away satisfied, 
for they received full pay for their work. The 
penny they received was not the small coin we 
think of but a full day’s earnings. When they saw 
the others getting the same for less time, how- 
ever, they showed a spirit of covetousness. How 
many people are like that today. They compare 
themselves with others, always seeking out causes 
for complaining when they might be perfectly 
content with what they have. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 397. 

Tuink! Do you have a spirit of envy and greed 
when you see others get things you do not have? 

Pray to be content and grateful for what you 
have. 
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THURSDAY 


How Christ Rewards Us 


Open your Bible to Matthew 20. 

The rebellious laborers had shown a lack of 
trust in the master of the vineyard. He had 
given them a fair day’s wages, but they hated 
to see him give more to others than they thought 
they deserved. These latecomers had not hag- 
gled over wages when the master had hired 
them. Read in verse 7, last part, what he had 
promised them. 

These laborers had trusted the householder, 
and he had rewarded them better than they 
had hoped. 

Look in verse 15, first part, and see what 
right the householder had. 

If he wanted to give these latecomers more, 
it was his perfect right to do so. 

This parable helps us to understand that it 
is not the hours we put into work for the Master 
that counts but the spirit in which we do that 
work. 

“Not the amount of labor performed or its 
visible results but the spirit in which the work 
is done makes it of value with God.”—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 397. 

We should work for Jesus not for any reward 
we may think we shall get but out of gratitude 
to Him for what He has done in making salva- 
tion possible to us. The laborers hired at the 
eleventh hour were so grateful to the house- 
holder for giving them a chance to do even an 
hour’s work that they worked well without think- 
ing about the wages they would receive. Then 
they were surprised at the master’s generosity 
in giving them full pay. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 398, 399. 

TuiInk! What is the motive behind the mis- 
sionary work you do? 

Pray to be willing to work for Jesus because 
you love Him. 


FRIDAY 


WHO ASKED: 


1. “Good Master, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life?” (Matthew 19:16.) 

2. “What lack I yet?” (Matthew 19:30.) 

3. “Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed 
thee; what shall we have therefore?” (Matthew 
19:27.) 

4. “Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 
(Matthew 20:6.) 

5. “Didst not thou agree with me for a penny?” 
(Matthew 20:13.) 

6. “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own?” (Matthew 20:15.) 

Brush up on the memory verse. 
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Caught by a Tidal Wave 
From page 19 


have trusted to the palm trees, for palm 
trees have no taproot, and therefore cannot 
hold well against the sea or the wind. But 
these big trees had strong taproots, and 
would be more able to stand against the 
force of the tidal wave. 

The tidal wave was now clearly in view 
to the trembling human beings tied among 
the branches. Slowly and majestically the 
wall of water rolled toward the island. Just 
what its height was, it was impossible to 
say, but they would soon know. Now it 
had reached the dry areas surrounding the 
island and came sweeping up with a roar 
and a rush toward the coral reef standing 
like a hurdle in its path. It struck the reef 
with a sound of thunder. A great curtain of 
spray rose up seventy feet into the air, and 
the wave rose above the reef and came 
sweeping on over the lagoon and began 
to surge up the beach and in among 
the palm trees. Up, up, up rose the water, 
and in a fury of crackling undergrowth and 
straining palm trees, it passed clear over 
the island. 

What caused the tidal wave? Where did 
it come from? A number of scientific men 
came up to look around after all the excite- 
ment. They reported that a huge area of 
the floor of the ocean had suddenly dropped, 
which had caused the noise that Eddie 
thought sounded like a warship’s guns. The 
shifting of the underground rock layers 
then made the earth shudder for miles 
around—that was the earthquake. And then, 
you remember, the sea retreated from the 
island. Well, when the sea-bottom sank, the 
ocean in the area ran into that depression, 
and so the level of the water around the 
islands fell off. The tidal wave was caused 
by the water rushing in from the surround- 
ing ocean to fill up the sunken area to its 
former level. 

What's that you're asking? Did Eddie 
and his family and the natives escape? Yes, 


I'm happy to say they did. They all got 
drenched, but the taproots of the trees had 
penetrated well down into the coral sand 
of the island, and although they tossed and 
groaned, they held. And then the wave was 
past, and all was still. Did the birds start 
singing again? And did the pigs start grunt- 
ing again? No. For there were no birds, 
and there was no jungle. Practically every 
tree had been swept off the island. Only 
the handful of trees in which the human 
beings had tied themselves were left. Every 
single coconut palm tree was gone. And the 
pigs had gone. And the new house had 
gone, too. The island was as bare as the back 
of a turtle, almost. 

Would you stay in the South Seas after 
experiences like that? Eddie did, and he 
had better fortune from then on, I'm glad 
to say. He was shifted to another island, 
and he had to be, because it would be many 
years before that island would have coconut 
palms bearing fruit again. 

Some of the missionaries preached im- 
pressive sermons for a while after the tidal 
wave. Their text was: 

“And the heaven departed as a scroll 
when it is rolled together; and every moun- 
tain and island were moved out of their 
places. And the kings of the earth, and the 
great men, and the rich men, and the chief 
captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman, and every free man, hid them- 
selves in the dens and in the rocks of the 
mountains; and said to the mountains and 
rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the 
face of him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb: for the great 
day of his wrath is come; and who shall be 
able to stand?” (Revelation 6:14-17). 

It made everybody stop and think and 
ask themselves if they were prepared to 
meet sudden disaster, especially the de- 
struction that will come at the end of the 
world. 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, No. 4—By Harry Baerg 
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1. The coyote crouched low and tried to get as 
close as possible to the crane family, which was al- 
together unaware of the danger near them. 2. Then 
a black tern that had been flying over the pond 
spied the coyote and on general principles gave a 











loud alarm call and dived at the hidden coyote. 3. The 
parent cranes, who were always concerned for the 
safety cf their young ones, became alert at once 
and, seeing the enemy, chased him out of sight, giv- 
ing him a few hard pecks to remind him to stay away. 

















4. Then the family again returned to their feeding, 
catching grasshoppers and field mice in the long 
grass of the hollows in the meadow. 5. The young 
cranes grew, their down being replaced by feathers, 
and their legs growing longer and heavier out of 


¥ 











proportion to their size. 6. By fall the down was 
all gone, but the feathers, instead of being white, 
were cinnamon colored. The legs and necks were 
stiii not as long as those of their parents, and Bill 
and his sister were awkward and still not quite grown. 
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7. Occasionally Bill tried his wings and found that 
they would carry him, but he usually walked from 
place to place. 8. One day as the cranes were feed- 
ing on a hillside, their sharp eyes detected the form 
of a man on horseback at a distance. 9. Settlers were 
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entering the country and killing many cranes. So 
instead of flying away from danger, the cranes tried 
an easier escape. They lowered their long necks and 
showy bodies, and with bent legs sneaked around 
the grassy hillside till they were far from danger. 








